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REST AFTER TOIL. 
(A Welcome on its Eve to 1912, being 
Leap Year.) 


Our labour hath its ending, 
The lute at last is dumb; 
On trouser-knees past mending 
No more you ‘ll catch me bending ; 
Ladies, your turn has come. 


Beneath what open casemenis 
Have I not sung my suits; 

With what profound abasements, 

What tactful self-effacements 
Avoided parents’ boots ! 


To hearts how prone to harden 
For three long years I’ve put 
What pleas for grace or pardon 
In many a twilit garden, 
How dampish underfoot ! 


Ay, more, when out to dinner 
How oft L’ve murmured “ 

Sweet angel, to this sinner,” 

And tried all arts to win her 
Before we'd touched the soup. 


stoop, 


And when I found no favour, 
Of one fond hope bereft, 




















Turned to the fair enslaver 
(In case her heart might waver) 
Who simpered on my left, 


And said, “ Shall we get married ?” 


And when she answered “ Pish!”’ 


Beheld my future arid, 
My day-dreams twice miscarried, 
Not halfway through the fish. 


On country walks, at dances, 
Well have I waged the strife; 
Hang it! with all these chances 
Anyone’s fond advances 
Ought to have bagged a wife, 


But no! without compunction 
(Or stay, there was that touch 

Of pity’s mellowing unction 

From Maud, at Blisworth Junction) 
You ‘ve all replied, ‘“‘ Not much,” 


And now the tourney’s closing 
Has left me limp and done ; 
‘Tis time for dreams and dozing, 
Three years of hard proposing 

Do take it out of one. 


But if my field of vision 
Has overlooked some few 








Who might without derision _ 

Have watched the dart’s incision 

Where Love had pinked me 
through— 


Some maids or fair or clever 
Who did not mean to flout 

My amorous endeavour, 

(But by some fluke I never 
Happened to find them out)— 


Behold, Convention's fetters 
Have vanished like a ghost; 
Ye must be Love’s abettors, 
Girls, and I'd like your letters, 
Please, by an early post. 
Evycr. 





From the Grocers’ 
favourite paper) :— 


Gaztle (our 


“An attempted burglary at Mile End early 
on Tuesday morning had a somewhat startling 
termination, one of the several men attempting 





to rob the premises of the Eagle Confectionery | 


Co. falling down a lift-well and injuring him- 
self. The company have suffered in this way 
on several occasions of late.” 

We think that in their choice of exit 
these burglars should have shown 
more consideration for the company. 
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THE SWISS HOTEL. 
I.—Its Hasirts. 


Ix summer the Swiss hotel may be 


but a port of call for passing tourists, | resort grew up the first proprietor in| it,” 
But in the Christ-| the field set to work to peg out all the|its poverty of entertainment. 
mas holidays, when it battens aud! best names and have them plastered oni | astonished at it. 
grows fat upon the boom in Alpine’ 
"| would get them. 


an inn, if you will. 


sport, it is as a ‘“ Home from home 
that it must stand or fall. 

I do not care to dwell upon their} 
differences, to pit one against another, 
to subdivide or classify. There is a} 
nobler field for contemplation in those | 
common traits that ruan—like a golden | 
thread—through each and all of “them, 
and bind them, as it were, into one 
brotherhood. For with all 
diversities they are beautifully and 
consistently alike. Each has, I will 
admit, 
peculiarity by 
remember it. 
name in which the electric light goes 
down when the lift goes up. 
another (I know it sounds impossible), 


which 


where the skating-rink is on a slope ;| 


either that or it is an optical illusion. 
There is a third—a cherished memory 

which gives you buttered toast. I 
have been told that there is one in the 
Engadine where avalanches off the 
roof always catch you at the front 
door. I am myself familiar with one 
in the Oberland. where there are finger- 
bowls. 


their | 


some little endearing habit or| 
one loves to! 
There is one I could! 


There is | 


But these are mere negligible | 





PUNCH, 


OR “THE 
| letters over the hash- door the legend | 
{Hoven pes Autres. I used to w onder | 
why that should be. I had an un-| 
worthy suspicion that when .a new 


his building for fear that someone else 
[ pictured to myself 
| especially the wild competition that set 
in for the name Horet Briston. (It 
is one of the unsolved mysteries of this 
icurious subject that almost every little 
wayside inn in the Alps is called the 
Horer Bristrot.) But a further study 
|of the Swiss character has. given me 
a truer explanation of the practice. I 
now believe that the enterprising 
|manager has made up his mind that 
his hostelry shall attract and invite by 
the very diversity of its titles. Thus 
he appeals to the patriotism of his 
countrymen by calling his hotel the 


- ; ‘ 
Hore NationaAL. Hoten M&tropote 


cannot he resisted by Londoners. 
Hore. Bristor—but there I give 
it up. 

The food is excellent, and it is a 


mistake to be discouraged in the early 
part of the day, for you will be fully 
compensated for your meagre breakfast 
by a more than adequate lunch. 
dinner has a fault it is to be found in 
'what [ can only call its lack of climax. 
| There an absence of that fine 
crescendo (to the joint), followed by a 


is 


excrescences upon the structure of! certain tempered ebb, which charac- 
their fundamental unity. They all) terizes a dinner in a London hotel. 
rejoice in.a lavish and reckless expendi- | The menu cards are always worthy of 
ture of electric light. They at sup-' study. It is pleasant to find that the 
‘port, in the central hall, a sort of}same custom of multiplying names, 


‘ proached through 
| garden ' 





steaming jungle of wet sweaters, gloves, 
skis, curling-brooms, goloshes and blobs 
of melting snow. Thov are all ap- 
a lounge or 
swinging door that 
bangs. They all take in the wrong 
London papers. They 
same wall-paper in the passages. 
they all have ices every Thursday and 
Sunday night. (That is why the most 
eflicient and far-sighted of the tourist 
agencies arrange their return trips for 
Fridays and Mondays.) 


with a 


I used to wonder why they had so° 


many names, for no Alpine Hotel can 
ever flourish under a single one. You 
may live for a week in the happy 
delusion that your 
the Horen BELVEDERE, only 
cover one day that the note-paper is 
headed Hotrern Beau Site. This 
arouses your curiosity, and you furtively 
examine the linen and find that 
marked Horen Nationau. Even 
then you have not exhausted the sub- 


Is 


like as not you will find in great gold 


* Winter | 


all have the! 
And! 


correct address is 
to dis- | 


it | 


which I have already noticed in regard 
to the hotel itself, 
ment. It shows thoroughness, 
will thus meet 


You! 


The radiator in your bedroom is your 
best friend, and should be treated as 
such, 
}study. If it clicks internally when you 
iturn it- on it is all right; 
sputters you should ring for 


chambermaid. She understands it. | 


When it gurgles softly in the night it! be four or 
| sacred duty.” 
performed with | 
amazing promptitude, but, on the other | 
get those little black | 
studs in your dress shirts, so it is nO} Bob Tail Sheep Dog. 


|is going to freeze. 
The washing is 
hand, you never 


use expecting them. 
Finally, there 
' eculiarity about the guests themselves. 


| among them. 
| quite a cosmopolitan air. 


LONDON CHARIVAR a 


If the} 


is this outstanding | 


| 
| 





is faithfully carried | of -prson ; 
out in the smallest detail of manage- | aires. 


with a fewl—to all| this city, 
intents and purposes, a fowl—on four | | expressed i in words. 
consecutive evenings under the titles | for_example. 
Poulet, Poularde, Volaille and Chapon. |hall that gives fifteen performances a 


but it requires a little careful | 


but if it/all to concentrate on beguilement. 
the 


At any moment you may come — 
ject, for, if you will take a walk round|a party of Swiss or other foreigners | Daily Mirror :— 


| the br uilding and carefully survey it, as| It really gives the place | 
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LONDON’S CRYING NEED. 
(Interview with Mr. Grewsy Cramer.) 

‘THE trouble with London, as I view 
said the great entrepreneur, 


“ is 
I am 
I go out for long 
walks and frequently find myself in a 
street with no picture-palace in it. I 
understand that there actually are still 
suburbs that have not given their name 
toalocal Empire. In the whole length 
of Harley Street there is no play-house. 
This means,” he continued, “ that quite 
a host of people are forced, owing to 
the disproportion between the number 
of Londoners and the number of seats, 
still to spend their evenings at home. 
It is this evil that I have set out to 
remedy. My campaign is clear. I can- 
not quite manage one theatre for every 
Londoner, but I am pledged to find 
every Londoner a seat at some perform- 
ance or other on every night of the year. 
Everyone.” 

“That is your life work?” I said. 

“ Precisely. It isthe task I have set 
myself, and I am busy acquiring sites 
for music-halls, theatres, picture-palaces 
everywhere in this city, north, south, 
east, west and in the middle. I mean 
to be thorough. For example, I have 
learned that many of the bargees and 
lightermen onthe river are unacquainted 
with thecinema, What shallldo? Es- 
tablish a floating picture-palace to ply 
between Greenwich and London Bridge. 
See here,” he said, pointing to a pile of 
papers several feet high. ‘ Architects’ 
plans. All my theatres are to be at- 
tractive. Terra-cotta fronts; statues 
of the Comic and Tragic Muse; busts 
geraniums ; commission- 
I believe in lifting the masses. 

“ My horror of the benighted state of 
* he continued, “is not to be 
Only one Olympia, 
Only one large variety 


week. W hy , there should be hundreds. 
And will be. I will have people 
amused. The world has been thinking 
and doing long enough ; it is time for us 
I 
will give three performances a day in 
every house that I control, and if need 
five. I look upon it as a 





A Warning to Honesty. 
*‘Lost. On Monday, from Rugby Market, 
Anyone returning will 
pay expenses, ""—Adrvert. in **Rughy Advertiser.” 
So now they know! 





From “Stocks and Shares” in The 


‘Spies were in a nervous condition.” 
They may well be just now. 
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Japan (in full Occidental costume). “I CAN'T THINK WHERE HE GETS 
NOTIONS FROM. FOR MY PART THEY SOANDALISE ME.” 
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Taxi-Driver (who has received his bare fare). ‘‘’ALF A MO’, CULLY. ’FORE YOU SHUT THE DOOR, JUST SEE IF ’E’S PINCHED MY MAT.” 











An interesting anthology, entitled | 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. The Charm of India, has fallen into our 





A HINT TO WHITAKER. 





Messrs. MacMILLAN, we see from a|/hands. It contains three capital ac-}| THE inclusion in the list of Athletic 
prospectus, have made arrangements | counts of “‘ The Cawnpore Massacre.” | Records in Whitaker's Almanack of a 
| whereby a certain book may be obtained | *.2 | Standing High Jump with both ankles 


on approval, “it being understood that, | Mr. JosePH PENNELL, in his little| tied suggests the admission of other 
if not purchased, it is returned uncut.” | book, The Great New York, is harder on | feats of an unconventional character. 
But surely only a practised reviewer | his countrymen than we should dare to | Amongst these we venture to suggest 
can judge of the merits of a book with- ibe. We might, perhaps, say that New | the following :— 
out reading it ? | Yorkers were inclined to brag. Mr. | Three- legged race: fastest time done 
PENNELL boldly calls one of his draw- | by a trio of one-legged men. 

The influence of Mr. Luoyp GrorcE ings “ The Unbeliev able City.” Long Jump while singing “The Lost 
again? Messrs. CassELL AND Co. are Chord.” 
bringing out a publication entitled The| We note the puilieetion of The Story| Putting the Weight (a) with a toy 
World of Stamps. \of Emma, Lady Hamilton, by Jutta) balloon, (6) with plum-pudding. 

* * | | FRANHAM, sumptuously illustrated,| Throwing the hammer; largest num- 

The advisability of giving Indestructi- price thirty guineas net, and are sorry | ber of spectators injured. 
ble Toy Books as presents to children | ‘0 hear that many cautious Scotsmen Blindfold Skating race in hobble 
is being doubted by many members of | interested in the subject intend to wait skirts. 
the medical profession. It seems that, Until a sixpenny edition appears. | Longest lady’s leap on seeing (a) a 
some of these volumes really cannot be| mouse, (b) a blackbeetle. 
destroyed, with the result that many The Nut. | Throwing the Cricket-ball with but- 


children, finding themselves baffled, fly oe. pry - will oe remembered, he tered fingers. 
h di t | graduated with Mathematical honours, winning 
into paroxysms “of rage, with disastrous | the Chancellor's Medal (the Blue Ribbon of 


=. _* 











effects to their health. | Classical Scholarship), and he was also stroke of From vs A New Year’s Journey” in 
| his year there, leaving it with a brilliant | The British Weekly of December 28th, 
Extract from The Magis of the Hill, | tecord.”—Irish Independent 1911 :— 





by Duncan Scuwann:—“ Then he} & i a “Juliet was asleep. A small empty hamper 
actually stretched out his hand, and, | | many owed . to pn. Be at her feet told its own tale.” 

taking her slender gloved one, pressed | the students and other sports.” —Reuter. It is only fair to Juliet to explain that 
it in token of his sincerity. The lady,| They are a gay lot at Majo College.|the hamper had been occupied not by | 
not to be outdone, squeezed his back.” | Even the Dean is a bit of a sport in| bottles with gilded tops, but by a | 


The Militant Woman once more ! his way. Persian kitten called Silverheels. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 
By Our Unscrupulous Reporter. 
THE deepest sympathy is felt with 
Mr. Max Beersoum in his recent mis- 
fortune. While changing from his polo 
clothes into evening dress on Saturday 
last he chanced to lean inadvertently 





NCH, 





over a lighted candle and singed his 
beard almost beyond repair. The| 
barber was at once summoned, and | 
everything possible was done for the)! 


OR THE 
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interviewer that in a long and crowded | revive the gigantic mammoth which is 


experience he never saw anything so 
remarkable. 
in the Strand. 


% 


| 


Dr. Watson will be bur ied | and which Mr. 


embedded in an ice-floe in that region, 


be only hibernating. The feelings of 
the staff of The Times at the prospect 


Profound cont | is rife { in theatrical| of Sir Henry’s prolonged absence can 


circles at the afilicting experience that 
befell Sir GEorGE ALEXANDER last week. 
He has recently installed a hydraulic 


| 


better be imagined — Geserthed. 


The Chevalier ia QueEt Ux bes been 


trousers-press in his dressing-room at' literally bombarded with telegrams of 


the St. James’s Theatre, whic h 
hitherto worked admirably, but 


has congratulati on 
on friends and admirers on his good fortune 


from his countless 


distinguished patient, who is, we hear, | Friday night, in an access of zeal, the, in evading a disaster which might have 


doing ‘well. 
* * 
The a conductor at the Man- 
chester theatre at which Mr. Harry 


| official charged with the duty of ope- caused a dynastic convulsion affecting 


‘rating the machine applied too much | both hemispheres. 


The Chevalier, it 


power, with the result that, when the | is well known, is deeply addicted to re- 
trousers required for the Second Act of | volver shooting, at which he is a past 





LAUDER, the famous 
Caledonian buffo, is de- 
lighting pantomime 
audiences, has taken a 
leaf out of the book 
of the genial Jimmy 
Guover, of Old Drury, 
the acreage of whose 
Boxing Night smile is 
as much a feature of 
London life in the fes- 
tive season as the 
poulterers’ turkey show. 
Mr. GLover, as is well 
known, is 

skilled in adapting old | 
airs to new uses. The 
Manchester conductor, 
with equal adroitness, 
has arranged HANDEL’s 
“ Hallelujah Chorus” as 
the symphony which| 
brings the Scotch com- | 
edian on the stage| 
whenever he is due, the| 
orchestra meanwhile 
softly singing the words 





WOULD YOU SOONER ARRIVE AT 4 P.M. 


TO TAKE YOUR PL: 





ACE IN THE PIT- 


+master. The other day, 
while leaning out of the 
window of his sump- 
}tuous villa at Cettinje, 
he amused himself by 
picking off butterflies on 
the wing. Imagine his 
feelings when, five 
minutes after he had 
emptied the last chamber 
of his revolver, the King 
of MonrEeNrcro passed 
by wearing a butterfly 
tie! The episode, we 


specially | QUEUE AND FIND ABOUT TWO HUNDRED PEOPLE ALREADY THERE— understand, will figure 
prominently in the 

— ‘ ae . 
—i ibs Chevalier’s forthcoming 





il 





novel, Monarchs I have 
missed. 





Wa} 

[|| | CHARIVARIA. 

1 We hear that on 

\! ||, |Christmas Day the Fire 

Hi. Brigade received calls 

i =| to several houses where 
flames round the 


— the 
b |plum pudding burned so 











‘ Harry LaupsrR! Harry 

LauDER!” Everyone, 

we need hardly say, is| yy oxe ornet 
} 


delighted. Levresenaemenmemrerene 


{ 
a 


The an concern obtains in 
Crowborough and district over the 
tragic death of Sir ArtHuR CoNAN 
Doyte’s friend, Dr. Watson. The de- 
ceased medico, who was known to the 
reading public by his association with 
the great detective, Sherlock Holmes, 
whose genius he is supposed greatly 
to have stimulated by an attitude of 
homage and astonishment which no- 
thing could change, met his end under 
very painful circumstances. Sir ARTHUR 
and he were on the Ashdown Forest 
links and had safely negotiated the 
first three holes when Dr. Watson | 





OR ARRIVE AT 10 A.M. 


—— [= au —~ — 


a! 


— | tiercely that there was 
danger of the pudding 














AND HOLD YOUR POSITION ALL DAY, ONLY TO BE JOINED). : If b had - xd 
{ PLAYGOER ABOUT TEN MINUTES BEFORE THE DOORS OPEN ? je — a 
ements sae xx 
Bella Donna were removed from the From New York comes the news 


press, they were found to be squeezed| that on Christmas Eve a number of 


inextricably into a single thickness! 


The grief of the operator, a retired 
Major in the Indian army, was some- 
thing pitiable to witness, and Sir 
GrorcE, in view of his previously 
blameless record, decided to overlook 
the blunder, but has reduced his salary 
from £10 to £9 17s. 6d. a week. 
* * 
Sir Hausny Howonrs, who recently 


celebrated the jubilee anniversary of} country. 


| 
| 





his first contribution to The Times, has | 


been deeply interested in Mr. ALGERNON 


Buackwoop’s convincing proof of the be appointed next year. 


millionaires gave a supper to four 
hundred tramps. But there was a 
worm in this Paradise, for one of the 
hosts recited to them a Christmas 
poem of his own composition. 

* 


The Marquis of QUEENSBERRY has 
decided to renounce British citizen- 
ship and to settle in the United States. 
| This is a knock-out blow for the old 


* * 
- 


Another new Reader of Plays is to 
The Lorp 


slipped just as he was driving off for | continued existence of centaurs, and| CHAMBERLAIN desires it to be known 
the fourth, and such was the vigour of | has arranged to accompany the gifted | that the fact of any candidate's possess- 
littérateur on an expedition to Nova|ing actual qualifications for the post 


his swing that his club, completing its | 
circuit, literally severed his head from | 
his body. 


Zembla, in the hope that Mr. Buack- 


will not necessarily be a fatal bar to 


Sir ArrxuR stated to an|woop’s cosmic flair will enable him to the consideration of his claims. 


BLAcKWwoop believes to | 














| suits and walking about hand-in-hand. 
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Forty-eight dogs which have been 
trained for war have just reached the 
[talians in Tripoli. They are intended 
to supplement the ordinary dogs of war 
which were let slip several months ago. 





An irreverent and illiterate English- 
man who has just returned from the 
United States was heard to describe | 
that country, the other day, as “ A Hell | 
Dollarado.”’ 





The Daily Mail informs us that on 
Christmas Eve a set of twins, Mr. | 
Henry Jonni and Mr. Davin Jour, | 
who were born at Leslie in Fifeshire, 
celebrated their 87th birthday. Frankly, | 
we must decline to be interested in| 
them. In our opinion twins ought 
never to be allowed to exceed the age | 
of seven. After that they become an | 
absurdity. Picture these two old \ 
gentlemen both dressed in Fauntleroy > 
/ 


STL 


Mion 
GAZ 
OY 


t 4yu3 
Wh 
4) 


The Christmas Number of The | 
Strand Magazine publishes a collection 
of Spoonerisms. But we miss our] 
favourite. Here it is. Mr. Spooner, 
runs the tale, went to an evening At 
Home. He remarked a friend sitting 
out with a lady in the conservatory. 
“Ah, Williamson,” cried the genial 
don, ‘‘you’ve got a noscy little cook 
there!” m 

A strange tale comes from Chicago. 
A sect of Sun-worshippers have been 
bringing up a little boy as the Sun’s 
Karthly God, and, in order to increase 
his divinity, he was fed on white grapes 
and beer. This beverage—if we may 
judge from our experience of devoted 
beer-drinkers—ought certainly to give 


him the right colouring for a Sun-God. 


* New York Bank REtverys,” 
read an old Jady. ‘ And I never knew 


that one of them had been missing,”’ 
she remarked. 








. i . Burglar Vasting caviare Jor first time). ‘Porson, Be Gum! TueY MUST ’A PUT IT THERE 
, ‘ g d d } ’ 
During the Christmas holidays} o’ purpose,” 


burglars entered a Bristol warehouse 
by breaking through a substantial) What may happen one day is obvious. 








: Th 

stone wall. They found the steel safe'| One could, indeed, scarcely blame the RONDAAU. 

. . . ’ 22 x : aa | p 7 : a , ; } ] 
inaccessible, and they ransacked a desk Tower if, after leaning for all these (In an express train at midnight.) 
without finding anything of value. It years, it were to sit down for a bit. I’m out of spirits. Why? you ask. 


is now stated that in the desk there Have I lost money on a race ? 


| 
| 
was a bag of gold which escaped their | , , , | Have I sor genial task 
“ g g | ay = Killed with Kindness; or, The | Have I some uncongenial task : 
—? ~ the re — £500. | Chaplain’s Doom. | Which givesme sucha mournful face? 
his is the sort of thing which sours!  ¢g¢@, a » reserved for razette : , 
ss Niet sas ae ne et will be reserved for all gazetted J. it because I’ve ceased to bask 
our burglars, and, we would ask, is it | oflicers who signify their intention of attending Sa Sheet . these of C2 
’ e a * — " ~~ oe les . Ss ace 
really necessary that such facts should | t¢ the chaplain.” —Sind Gazette. & Deans SRN Ge Sees — ) 
“epee, Arete vs se teal I’m out of spirits ? 
¢ published 7 — . 
sas **Moki, the snake charmer, was attacked at 








ms > _ ” : . 
, - Edinburgh by an African boa constrictor. The Reader, the truth T will unmask * 
The Leaning Tower of Pisa has, | reptile struck at her cheek, but Moki promptly| The reason of my sour grimace 


according to the commission which | seized it by the paw.”—Exeter Express, | Yow will consider commonplace ;— 
has been examining it, “‘ tecome slowly | We. should have pinched its ear and I see, on looking at my flask, 
and slightly more slanting since 1817.” | said “ Naughty |” I’m out of spirits! 


—_ 
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SOME RECENT DECISIONS. 
By the Rules of Golf Committee. 

WittespeN Bec Gotr Crus.—In 
a match-play competition B, a be- 
ginner, has a six-foot put for a half. 
As he is about to make his stroke his 
opponent A points to some dead leaves 
in the line of the put, and saying, 
“ You’re allowed to move these, 
you know,” brushes them aside fon 
him. B thanks him and holes out. 
What is the ruling in the two follow- 
ing eases? (1) Beclaims the hole on 
the ground that A interfered with the 
line of his put. (2) B does not claim 
the hole, whereupon A claims it on the 
ground that B did not enforce the 
penalty against him. 

Answer.—(1) The hole is B’s. He 
has acted like a golfer and a sportsman. 
(2) The hole is A’s. B’s conduct in not 
enforcing the penalty may be“ cricket,” 
but it is distinctly “ not golf.” 

Mippiesex VALLEY GoLtr Crusn.— 
Our course is a very wet one in winter. 
During the recent rains A (24) and 
B (18) played a match. At the third 
tee, only one spot on the teeing ground 
was above water. A accordingly teed 
up there and attempted to drive, but 
was unfortunate enough to miss the 
sphere altogether. The only available 
place on the tee was now occupied by 
A’s ball, and B therefore directed his 
caddie to build a pyramid of sand over | 
it, from the top of which he played 
his ball successfully, leaving the sand 
intact. A gets out with a niblick, and 
B thereupon alleges that he has in- 
curred a penalty stroke by grounding | 
his club while playing out of sand. Is 
this right ? 

Answer.—This is a very difficult 
problem which does not seem to have 


village. 





sneezing, snoring, watering at the eyes, 
inflating the chest or in any other way, 
he shall lose the hole. A therefore lost 
the hole. On the other hand, the 
suggestion that the stroke should be 
played again was contrary to the rules, 
and B therefore also lost the hole for 
adopting it. Perhaps they had better 
have their match again, and be more 
eareful on the first tee. 

GoupEr’s GREEN Gor CLiuB,—A, 
who is playing his ninth, gets into 
casual water in a bunker. He says to 
B, who is just short of the green, 
“How many?” and B says, “ Seven,” 
whereupon A picks up. A’s caddie 
then alleges that B had really played 
eleven, and B admits this, and says 
that his answer to A referred to the 
number of his children, about whom 
he thought A was talking. Is there 
any rule to meet this case? 

Answer.—Yes. B was evidently 
lying when A was in casual water, 
and he can be “dropped” without 
penalty. 

By the Rules of Billiards Committee. 

Littte Hepincuam.—For the last 
forty years there has been a com- 
petition here at Christmas on the Fox 
and Hounds table, open to all the 
In the final this year, A, who 
wanted 25 to win, was in the middle of 
a break when he was accused by B of 
playing with the red ball. A indig- 
nantly denied this; but the landlord, 
who knows the balls better than any- 
one, was called in to identify them, and 
supported B. What is the rule in this 
case? Ought not the balls to be 
“ spotted” ? 

AnsweER.—They had much beter be 
painted. 

Tue Buive Pic.—aA’s ball is in the 
jaws of the pocket, with the red just 








arisen before. It should be dealt with 
by the club committee ; the local rules, | 
if necessary, being altered to meet the | 
case. 

New River Gotr Cius.—A is play- 
ing B a friendly game for half-crowns. 
A, who fell into the river off the first 
tee through over-swinging, sneezes 
violently just as B is driving at the 
seventeenth, with the result that B 
foozles badly. A is very apologetic 
and says, ‘‘ Have it again, old fellow,” 
which B does. 





tine, but looks exactly as if he were | 


going to, and 3B, in his anxiety to get 
his stroke over before the sneeze should 
come, fcozles even worse, sending his 
ball into a pond. B now claims the 
right to play the first ball, as being 
the better of the two. Is this in aecord- 
ance with the rules ? 

Answer.—By Rule 297, Sub-sect. ¢ 
(Sneezing), if a player interfere with 
his opponent’s stroke by coughing, 


A does not sneeze this | 


next to it. A announces that he is 
going to do a massé shot, but misses 
his own ball and drives his cue clean 
through the pocket. May he have 
another shot ? 

Answer.—Legally he may, but he 
would probably be better in bed. 

Tue Nest, Aston Parva.—I was 
playing B a hundred up this evening, 
and in the middle of a break, when I 





jhad already made two and had the 


‘balls nicely together, B accidentally 
|(so he says) touched the spring of the 
| billiard table and it turned into a dining 
table. What ought I to do? 
AnsweErR.—Have dinner, 

| By the Rules of Chess Committee. 

| Eryest Tomxrnson, B.A.—A and B 
are playing a game of chess. Some of 
| the pieces are missing, and A has to use 
a cigar-holder and a small china bull- 
, finch in the place of the King and one 
of the Castles. The china bull-finch 
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| ‘ie —— 
i happens to be standing on the King’s 


square, and B checks it with his Queen 
three squares away. A promptly takes 
the Queen with his bull-finch, and a 
heated discussion ensues, B alleging 
that this china ornament is the King 
and that it is the cigar-holder which is 
the Rook. The fact that the bull-finch 
was on the King’s square is advanced 
as an argument by him; but, on the 
other hand, A distinctly remembers 
castling. Is there any rule about it ? 

Answer.—It is best to come to a 
clear understanding at the beginning o! 
thegame as to the values of the different 
pieces; otherwise discussions are bound 
to arise. This is a case where Rule 
139¢ (1911) comes into foree: “If 
either player is dissatisfied with the 
position of the game he can knock the 
board over accidentally while rising to 
look for the matches.” 

By the Rules of Dumb-Crambo 
Committee, 





ENNERDALE GraNnGE.—A, B, C and | 


D are playing dumb-crambo against 


W, X, Y and Z. 


A, B, C and D are | 


out, and the word to rhyme with is | 


9? 66 


“home.” They do “ gnome, 


“foam,” “dome” (with great diffi- 
culty), “loam” (with even more 


trouble), “roam” and “tome,” but all 
are hissed. 
in the cold they think of “chrome,” 
and give what they allege to be a 
representation of it. This also is hissed. 
Finally they announce that they give it 
up, and are informed that the word is 
“bone”! 
point? 
Answer.—The rule is that W, X, Y 
and Z now go out, and A, B, C and D 
think of the word “bicycle.” Then 
they call W, X, Y and Z in, and tell 
them that it rhymes with “Spain.” 
It will be found that there are nearly 
fifty rhymes to “ Spain.” 
A. A. M. 








The Tube and the Pantomime. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—Do you think it 
would be any good for me to write to 
the Traffic Manager of the Piccadilly 
Tube and let him know that there is a 
theatre in Drury Lane, within easy 
reach of Covent Garden Station, and 
that it might be convenient if he would 
stop a few more of his trains there of 
an evening during the Pantomime 
season? It was all very well to 
ignore the patrons of the Opera, but 
the Pantomime is very dear to the 
humble Tubist. And he doesn’t care 
about being shot through to Holborn, 
or left suspended at Leicester Square, 
just as the curtain is going up. 

Yours obediently, 
AuicHt Here. 


What is the rule on this 





comb,” | 


After another ten minutes | 





——————— 
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THE SLOUGH OF PLEASURE. 


A RED LETTER DAY. 





so dingy, disspirited and broken, that 
January Ist, 1912. anyone might have been ashamed to 

Tue clocks had all struck, the due| greet them as old acquaintances. I 

' vites were performed, the last carriage|changed the salutation on my lips 
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Gol ery. ‘SORRY TO KEEP ON BOTHERING YOU, OLD CHAP, BUT WILL YOU GIVE ME A HAND WITH MY CADDIE? Her’s stuck A@ALY.” 


rolled away, the distant pealing of bells 
‘ceased, and I seated myself before the 
dying fire—as usual. 

I did not hear them enter, I only knew 
they would come, and then that they 
were present. The same old crowd, the 
same bedraggled shamefaced crew. I 
recognised them well, for they had grown 


adroitly into a cough and turned my 
eyes to sort over the rest of the un- 
happy shapes. 

Each exhibited a more forlorn lassi- 
tude and dejection than I could have 
supposed possible of any concepts of 
mine, and it occurred to me that this 
was their miserable way of growing 





old in my acquaintance—all save one; old: a decay due to indifference, bore- 
bright youth who, with hopeand ambi-'dom, indolence and _ equivocation. 
tion glowing on his brow, was a stranger | “ Dumb-bells-twice-a-day,” ‘ Keep-priv- 
to me, though I knew him at once for ! ate-accounts,” “Avoid-coffee,” ‘ Forego- 
“ Clean-the-car-every-Saturday.” itaxis,” ‘ Wash-the-dog,” ‘ Flannel- 

First in age and mildewed neglect, | waistcoats,” all wore an air which 
with dejected droop and downcast eyes, | might have passed for senility had I 
was the ancient ‘“Get-up-early,” a ;}not known each to be relatively young. 
creature nearly as old as myself, and} But among all the enervated wretches 
standing abashed at his side was his|before me none provoked a deeper 
partner in disgrace, ‘“ Work-before- | disgust than that degraded brute “‘ Bed- 
breakfast.” I had been wont to greet | at-twelve.” As though his own presence 
the pair on this yearly oceasion with a ‘were not discreditable enough, the 
burst of enthusiastie weleome which | creature was attended by a ghostly 
warmed me to the bone and set me|shadow which I recognised only too 
tingling not merely with the glow of! well as the detested spectre of “ Bed- 
resolution but with the exultation of | at-eleven,” long since defunct. Another 
actual achievement, but now they did | haggard ruffian I would peremptorily 
not awaken cordiality: my rising pulse | have ordered from my presence had I 
faltered and sank. 'not known that he would refuse to obey | 

The truth was they were so mouldy|me. “Give-up-smoking” (for he it was) | 
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fixed me steadily with a reproachful eye 
and my impatience increased. Even 
that glorious youth “Clean-the-car- 
every-Saturday ”’ found less favour in 
my eyes the longer I contemplated 
him. I perceived only too clearly that 
he also was abadegg. I rose from my 
seat. 

“ Gentlemen”? —I addressed my 
New Year's Resolutions collectively— 
“gentlemen, you have come here in 
accordance with an _ honoured, im- 
memorial custom; you will therefore 
understand that it is in no mood of 
light commentary, but with deep con- 
viction and grave purpose, that I now 
inform you that you are, and have 
always been, each one of you, Rotters. 

“When I mean to doa thing I do it. 
When I want an incentive to stiffen 
& purpose, my conscience supplies it. 
Your office has ever been to urge an 
immaterial modification in the calendar 
as a motive for reform. This is an 
affront to my intelligence. Therefore I 
say, ‘Git.’” 

I uttered this direction with such 
vehemence that the dingy crowd melted 
away into the pattern of the wall 
paper, and at the same moment a sturdy 
beaming apparition seemed to condense 


jfrom the air and take shape before me. 


I was in the presence of ‘ Admit-no- 
skulkers-on-New- Year’s-Day.” 
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BRAVE BOY NOW, YOU DON’£ MIND THE DARK.” 


” 








SEASONABLE NIGHT-HORRORS. 
It was the eve of New Year's Eve 
to be exact, one o’clock the next morning 
—and I went to bed rather pleased to 
think that 1912 possesses as many as 

366 days. 

My mind was a little disturbed about 
my old Aunt Sarah, who for some! 
reason sent me a Christmas card this 
year, while I, for the eternal reason of 
economy, had sent her none. ‘ Never 
mind, I ‘ll get her a New Year card to- 
day,” I said, and went to sleep. The 
first seventeen years of the night I 
spent in a taxi, trying to find a shop! 
where New Year cards were sold. 1| 
went to London, Edinburgh, Paris and 


| Cirencester, but 1 was told everywhere | 


that such cards could only be obtained 
to order, and that it would take three! 
weeks. It was a longish ride, and the 
indicator showed £1,774 17s. 8d. 

Soon after I fell asleep again, soothed 
by the ecstasy of my awakening. 





what was 


bounded back 


“No, Mummy; ‘cause I’ve TWO ANGELS AT MY HEAD AND A HOT-WATER BOTTLE AT MY FE=T! 


'Burglars now broke into my room, 


with pony and trap complete, and took 
everything (including my pipe-scraper) 
excepting the set of fancy waistcoat 
buttons my wife’s mother had given 
me only a few hours before. Wonder- 
ing, with some bitterness of mind, 
the use of going to sleep if 
I couldn’t get rid of these confounded 
things for even an hour or two, I went 
to sleep again. 

I accidentally knocked the Shak- 
spearean Block Calendar (one of those 
inventions for augmenting one’s daily 
toil) into the fire, and it wouldn’t burn: 
the fire improved it if anything. I 


casually allowed to fall out of the 


window on to the pavement the glass 
dog with the long neck and squint, 
designed to serve as a pen-rest, an ink- 
stand, a paper-weight and a perpetual 
annoyance to the owner, and it just 
again and in at the 
window, unchipped. I offered a hand- 
ful of those cigars to the dustman, and 





he invited me to believe that he never 
smoked, but spent his money on cocoa. 
It was a vile dream. I was glad to 


wake, for, thank heaven, that calendar 


is going to be burned, that dog shall 
have its silly neck broken, and those 
cigars shall be taken away by the dust- 
man, even if I have to pay him to 
remove them. 





“The Cdipus Rex, 


tragedy.” —Lystander. 


that great Socratian 
The stage adaptation, from Socrates’ 
novel, was done by SopHoctes, but it 
is only right that Socrates should 
share the credit. 





** The literature of dancing is still waiting for 
its classics. Two mistakes are common to 
almost all the extant treatises, and each is 
illustrated by one of these two latest books on 
the subject. The first is the attempt, which is 
made by Miss Urling, to get ov.r too much 
| ground,” —** Times ™ Literary Supple ment, 


| We have o‘ten seen this mistake made 
| in the ball-room, 
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i eae Sa ue 
| WINTER SPORTS FOR POLITICIANS.—NO. 2. 


| Mr. Lioyp Grorcr, Lord HALpANe and Sir Epwarp Grey try a little run with the ‘‘Shes—who must be obeyed.” 


} Mr. AsqguiraH munches ‘‘anti” sandwiches on the bank.) 


| We arrive at the meet, and my rugs I unfold; 

| 7 7 vy 4 Tarr »] 7 , y oD , 

: THE MODERN FOXHU NTER. Ah, how warm is the motor! The saddle, how cold! 

| Wuaytre Mevitxe and Surtess the glories unfcll But the blood of my fathers still runs in my veins, 
| Of the chase of the fox as it flourished of old ; So I climb on my horse and hold on by the reins. | 


| ‘The hunting remains and for ever will stay, ; : 
| But the ride to the covert is passing away. ; , ‘ ; 

eu ae ay : | When the day’s sport is over and perils are past, 

16 stout covert hacks so beloved by our sires When the huntsman is sounding a long-drawn-out blast, 


{ave yielded their places to petrol and tyres ; Another horn’s echoes I hear from afar, 











| And I frankly confess that I drift with the tide The welcome “ Toot-toot ” of my oncoming car. 
| Of those who would much rather motor than ride. 
| I see the groom start with my hunters so fleet, me —_ — the 0 — a ae ot ‘oht- | 
. . . . >, e =) 3 ¢ « o ° 
And I think of him bumping ten miles to the meet, But a 4 ope to ear rent a remy =p ang of might ; 
While I sit by the ingle and stretch out my legs, oe give me @ fur coat and a t on ao 
. ° : ¢ } < . . “cant, « -Y , ear 
After breakfasting freely on kidneys and eggs. And a soft corner-seat in a smooth-running car. 
The clock shows ten-thirty ; there comes to my ear 
The throb of the motor, insistent and clear ; ‘** And now you propose to indefinitely postpone it?” 
Bring forth my fur coat, for I always observe The glamour of the plot held Stanton, and his deep voice vibrated 
Fa ‘ : es, slightly. 
TOV ‘ c ta Pon S .? 7 ° . 
That the cold has a way of affecting my nerve. ‘To permanently postpone it,’ the Earl murmured, stroking his 
Now fetch my top hat with its polish so rare ; chin with a caressing motion,”"—** Weekly Telegraph” Novel. 
Is my flask full of port? Are my sandwiches there ? We are. disappointed .in the Earl. If he had wanted to 
| Then pull up both windows, and onwards we ‘ll race, improve on Stanton’s phrase there was one obvious way 








| While I muse on the dangers and charms of the chase. _| of doing it. 
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THE MERCURY. 

We were aboard ship—at least I couldn't help feeling | 
we were aboard ship, for we were surrounded by brisk, 
fresh-faced, naked-footed sailor boys, all dressed in the 
immortal habiliments of the British tar, and all caleulated 
to give an irresistibly nautical air to the most terrestrial 
Puffs of briny wind and stinging spray seemed to 
blow from their loose blue trousers, and the whole place 
appeared to rock on the waves as the boys tumbled up and 
fell into line. And yet how came a moist gravel path—for 


scecne. 


; that was unquestionably what the naked feet were running 


on—on board any ship however modern? And what 
meant these trees and bushes and these patches of damp 
December grass? No, we were not actually on board ship, 
luckily for us, since we were landsmen and the wind was 
not without a suggestion of swayings and tossings that 
might have driven the blood from our cheeks and forced us 
to take refuge below. We were in the grounds belonging 
to the Tra‘ning Ship Mercury, and the jolly boys, who 
were now smartly ranked in order on either side of us, 
were the ship's company. 

“These boys,” said the Director—but where had we 
seen that Director before? Memories of the Queen’s Club, 
of Lord’s and the Oval, of brilliant centuries, of football 
matches, of swift races, of leaps through the cleft air ending 
(prophetically enough) in 

A station like the herald Mercury 


New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill — 
all these came thronging back into our minds, 


a resurrec- | 
ton of youth and bloom and strengt! 


h and ardour, as we! 
co itemplated the Director's athletic figure and listened to his 
words—* these boys,” said the Director, “‘ come to us from 
many parts of England, but mainly from the South. fome 
ure boys of working-class families that can manage to pay 
something in fees—all honour to them—for the support of | 
the boys while they are here; some of them are from the | 
workhouses—many of our best boys ¢ome from there. We | 
take them at any age from 12} to 15, but we prefer to get 
them at about 14. Just look at them well, remembering 
where they com> from, and tell me if you've ever seen a| 
better, smartes and likelier set of boys anywhere?” 

I never have, and that’s the plain truth. Not Eton or 
Harrow or Rugby or any other public school, or even | 
Osborne, splendid as Osborne is, could show boys more 
alert in mind and body, more eager to do all things 
thoroughly, more joyous in their movements or with an 
honester soul shining in their eyes than these boys of Zhe 
Moreury. | 

*The fact is,” went on the Director, “that we train 
them to think for themselves and do things for themselves. 
Character is what we aim at, and we get it in the fine old 
public school fashion by giving the boys responsibility. | 
[he section-leaders are boys; boys look after the mess; | 
boys keep the accounts; boys are to a large extent made} 
responsible for good order and discipline; and there’s one 
other great point—they are always occupied, never idle.” | 

At this moment a bugle sounded, and away marched my 
young friends to the great hall, where they were to give or 
witness the entertainment preparatory to the prize-giving 
that was to wind up their term. A little way off, in the 
Ilamble, lay the Mercury, the central point of their present 
traditions and their aspirations, the central point in the) 
future of bright and happy memories. Near her lay the} 
hospital ship, which we visited. There we found only one} 
poor little fellow kept away from the festivities by an| 
abscess, but doing his best to give us a smile of welcome. | 

“Mind you,” said the Director, “the Mercury isn’t a 
reformatory ship. 


| 
| 
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|}more than twenty percent. reach them. 


|they sounded as the little fellows trolled them out; 
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Our boys are all boys of good character. What do they do 


afterwards? Nearly all of them go into the Royal Navy, a 


few into the merchant service, and a few into regimental 
Lands; but the Royal Navy takes the bulk of them; so we 
feel that we're doing a national work. How do they get 
onin the Navy? I’lltell you. Ninety per cent. of our 
boys reach the higher ratings there; of “ shore-boys”’ not 
That shows the 
value of our work.” 

Soon we found ourselves in the thick of the entertain- 
ment. There were songs, and no songs ever went with a 
greater go. There were hornpipes, and our legs seemed to 
yearn to join the twinkling legs on the stage. There was 
signalling, and England duly expected that every man 
would do his duty ; there were carols, and oh, how sweetly 
there 
was drill, the most animated drill I have ever seen; and 
the boys’ band, greatly and successfully daring, played brave 
strains from Parsifal. Then came the prize-giving, and, as 
each little tar took his book or his portfolio or his certificate, 
he saluted the prize-giver, and then, turning smartly, saluted 
the audience. ‘There never was a more delightful occasion, 
and the delight was of the kind that gives you now and then 
a lump in the throat from mere excess of pleasure. 

Now you would suppose that an institution doing this 
splendid work would be rolling in wealth; but there you're 
wrong. A certain amount it does get in fees, in Admiralty 
grants, in Board of Education grants, and in subventigns 
trom County Councils. But beyond this it requires every 
year some £2,000, and this sum has to be raised from the 
donations and subscriptions of friends. If anyone feels 
moved to subseribe let him (or her) send a cheque to 
Mr. C. B. Fry, the Hon. Director, Training Ship Mereury, 
Hamble, Hants. No money, I am sure, could be better 
spent. hk. C. L. 


REAL RESOLUTION. 
(Remarkable display of will power on New Year's Day.) 
THAT morning (by a fluke) I woke full early; 
I felt like rising sharp at six o'clock, 
Hours ere Matilda, somnolently surly, 
Would come to give the customary knock. 
Gaily I thought within myself, “I'll show ‘em 
Whether 1’m quite as lazy as they say ; 
I will arise and write a little poem,” 
But Caution whispered, “ Nay.” 





For I recalled the date, nor dared succum) to 
This sudden wish to dress; instead, I lit 

A cigarette (upon an empty tum, too!), 
Then settled down to sleep another bif, 

Lest, when I'd shaved and finished my ablutions 
And met Priscilla o'er the coffee cup, 

fhe 'd turn the talk to New Year resolutions, 
And bid me “ keep it up.” 


Fearing throughout the year to be afflicted 
By some ridiculous (though righteous) oath, 
I shrank from doing that which contradicted 
My firm-established fame for ingrained sloth. 
So, though for once | really felt a liking 
For rising with the lark (the little fool), 
I did not stir till noon had finished striking, 
True to my daily ru'e. 








“He murdered the deaf mute so as to make sure of sealing his lips 
for ever.” —Union Jack Library. 


There’s nothing of that kind about us. | Another time he must think of a better excuse than that. 
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IT IS REPORTED THAT, OWING TO THE PENURIOUSNESS OF SOME OF ITS FOLLOWERS, A 


NAS JUST THE 
**“THRUSTERS 
OF THEIR OWN BACK SHOULD HE CHANCE TO 


HAD TO RESORT TO 


** CAPP 
” OF SOME OF THE MOST STEADY-GOING, AS THEY NOW HUNT THE SECRETARY IN THE HOVE OF BEING ABLE TO GET A BIT 


ING” SYSTEM. RUMOUR SAYS THAT THIs 


TAKE A TOSS, 





MR. PUNCH’S GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE EXAM. | 

At the instigation of The Spectator 
various Army officers have put ques- 
tions in general knowledge to the 
recruits of their regiments. Not to be 
beaten, Mr. Punch has suppressed his | 
naturally kindly instincts and set a 
, General Knowledge paper of his own. 

Question 1. Who is the editor of 
The Spectator ? 

Nineteen recruits failed to answer 
this question. One (presumably of 
superior education) replied Appison. 
Other replies were Mr. Luoyp GEORGE, 


Mr. Srevier (which shows some} 
acquaintance with leading weekly | 
journals), and Mr. Capspury. One| 


suspects the last answer of irony, as| 
it is well known that The Spectator | 
does not publish betting news. | 

Question 2. What is the Referendum? 

Twenty failed to answer. One gave 
an intelligent reply, but confused the 
Referendum with the Equator. Two 
said that the Referendum was hard on | 
the To‘tenham Hotspurs in their last 
cup-tie. One thought it was an intelli- 
gent cn mal, and one that it was Mr. 
Lioyp Gzorse. 


Question 3. Who is the leader of the | 


LAIN). 


| Unionist Parity in the House of /a desert island, which paper would you 


Commors ? 


Again the bulk of the recruits | 
betrayed absolute ignorance. Two 


replied ““Joey”’ (a popular nickname 
for the Ricut Hon. JoserpH CHAMBER- 
One said Mr. Liuoyp GEorGrE 
(the same who declared him to be 
editor of The Spectator). Another 
replied Mr. LowtHer. ‘This perhaps 
showed too exclusive a study of The 
Spectator. Other replies were Mr. 
Bonar Long, You Cecil, and Sir 
Orstin Carzon. 

Question 4. What is Free Trade? 

Most of the sitters returned blank 
papers. One (who seemed obsessed 
by a single idea) replied Mr. Lioyp 
GrorcE. The remander confused it 


with Free Beer and argued pointedly | 


in its favour. 

Question 5. Is Animal Intelligence 
Increasing ? 

All answered this question well (with 
the exception of one who argued that 


,Mr. Luoyp GEorGE’s intelligence was 


increasing). 


shown in these answers one would deem 
them quite worthy of a place in the cor- 
respondence columns of The Spectator. 


HAS 


WELL-KNOWN UUNT IN THE WEST COUNTRY 
HAD THE CURIOUS EFFECT OF MAKING 


choose to haye sent you regularly ? 
Most of the recruits apparently pre- 


ferred to ke free from the popular 


press. One expressed a desire for 
Mr. Lroyp Georcr’s Penny Budget. 


‘Another spoilt a highly satisfactory 


answer by making two selections, The 
Police News and The Daily Mail. On 
the whole the replies were most dis- 
appointing. It was hoped that at 
least one recruit would have named 
The Spectator—the ideal paper for a 


desert island. 


Question 7. Name the three greatest 


living men ? 


The voting was curiously divided. 


| Hoss and WILFRED RHODES were 


frequently named. Amongst others 
mentioned were Lord KircHEener, Mr. 
Luioyp Georce, Miss Pankuurst (this 
reply was evidently made under a 
misapprehension), and Danny Mauer. 
One recruit spoilt an excellent answer, 
“Roperts, GREY, STEVENSON,” by 


selecting a dead author to accompany 
From the propriety of | 
language and vividness of imagination 


the veteran Field Marshal and Foreign 
Secretary. One could have wished 
that atleast one of these young warriors 
had named Mr. J. St. Lor Srracuey, 
whose ahle pen settles the policy of 


Question 6. If you were wrecked on ' England every Saturday. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

«“ ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERGROUND.” 
| Tur Sacred Lamp of Burlesque has 
| long ceased to have an abiding Temple 
| of its own in our midst ; but an imita- 
tion article, modified from the French, 
has now been temporarily installed 
at His Majesty’s, where “the gods, 
some mortals and” Sir HeErseErt 
Tree are the priesthood that tends 
its flame. But somehow the atmo- 
sphere of the place is discouraging. 
One associates His Majesty’s with 
many forms of dramatic art, all 
memorable for the charm of their 
setting, but Extravaganza was never 
one of these. The local tradition of 
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NON-STOP TO 


“OLYMPIA.” 
Mr. Covrtice Pounps. 
Miss Lorrie VENNE. 


| Orpheus ove 
Mrs. Grundy... 


| beauty is more than maintained, but 
| it is wasted upon the humour of the 
dialogue, or, if you like, the humour 
of the dialogue is wasted upon it; 
anyhow, they seemed incongruous, 

You will, of course, tell me that 
humour depends largely upon the ele- 
ment of incongruity; but pure beauty 
of form and colour, as distinguished 
from that magnificence which is always 
so near the borderland of the ridiculous, 
seldom lends itself to the incongruity 
which is of the essence of humour. 
Instead of working together, they are 
here nearly always in opposition; and 
the fun, even if it had been much 
better fun, was bound to suffer in the 
struggle. 

And a struggle it was, from the 
very first scene where Orpheus (in 
the person of Mr. Courtice Pounps), 
doing his very best, by aid of all manner 


——Ew 








of orchestral instruments, to be funny] politics or social fashions. Nor will 

about his conjugal infelicity, received | it, I imagine, undermine the loyalty 
: . | 

no sort of assistance from an American | of those who follow, for reasons best 





Eurydice (Miss Perry), who was only 
concerned to do justice to her big notes, 
and left the humour of things (if any) | 
to whoever felt like it. Mr. Lionen | 
Mackrnper felt like it, and he was a very | 
busy and agile and clever Pluto through- | 
out; but he never made me share his 
own merriment. As for the humours 
of Olympus (loosely referred to as 
“Olympia ’’), 1 liked the quiet methods 
of Mr. Frank Stanmore as Jupiter; 
but I seem to remember, from twenty 
years ago, a pantomime called Venus, 
treating of the same High Life, that 
afforded me (younger as I was, and 
less captious, at that period) a vast deal 
more amusement. The novelty of Mrs. 
Grundy’s intrusions gave Miss Lorrie | 
VENNE a chance that she was not 
likely to neglect. It did not matter 
much what she had to say, because | 
she has her own way of saying almost | 
anything; and this was fortunate, for | 
she was not too well served with her| 
dialogue, and the best joke put into her | 
lips—“ A fig-leaf for your mythology!” 
—was itself nearly as ancient as the 
first myth. 

Time, however, if if makes the old 
joke older still, will furnish fresh ones. 
Only no more pantomime puns, I do 
implore. Mrs. Grundy, in her Prologue | 








| (excellently made and delivered), had | 





promised that we should have none of | 
these terrors; and her pledge was | 


| badly broken. 


Meanwhile, there was one feature in 
the performance that could not easily | 
have been bettered, and that was the} 
gaiety, obviously sincere, of the choral | 
dances, carried out in the true spirit of 
OFFENBACH’s music. And I take away | 
an attractive picture of the handsome! 
Mercury of Mr. Peter Urcuer (though | 
his head-dress was wrong), and of the 
tall, straight-limbed and altogether | 
glorious Venus of Miss Hinrpa Antony. 

Mr. Courtice Pounps, of course, 
sang as one who knows; but the song 
[ liked best was the drowsy air, | 
“When I was King in Arcady,” ad-| 
mirably given by Mr. WALTER CreiGu- 
TON in the part of John Styx. I failed, 
by the way, to trace in the lyrics the 
particular gifts of Mr. ALrreD Noygs, 
and wondered a little what he was 
doing in that galley. Nor was I quite 
satisfied about Sir Herrert TrEE’s 
motives for producing this version of 
Orphée aux Enfers during the Christ- 
mas holidays. It is not, as Pinkie 
was, designed for the children, to whom 
everybody is just now appealing. Nor 
is it calculated to appease the older 
intelligences that might have been 
tickled by its application to modern | 





known to themselves, the cult of 
musical comedy. Nor, once again, is 
it A Midsummer Night's Dream that it 
should content the habitués of a house 
long known for the splendour of its 
classical revivals. But all the same, 
I cannot honestly advise anyone to go 
out of his way to miss it. 


* Hor o’ my Tous.” 


If I join the annual chorus of re- 
viewers and hint that the Management 
of Drury Lane has once more catered 
for all tastes, this is not to imply that 
everybody was pleased all the time. 
There were things that certainly were 
not to my poor liking. To begin with 
the worst, there was a “patriotic” song 





THE LATEST THEATRICAL KNIGHT- 
HOOD. 
‘*Rise, Sir Hop o’ my Thumb!” 
Mr. Grorcre Graves. 
Miss Renée MAyYenr. 


King of Mnemonica 
Hop o’ ny Thumb 


—directed apparently against a friendly 
nation—with echoes of “Rule Britannia”’ 


land the MacpermMott bombast about 


our having the ships and men, and 
with a nauseating refrain to the effect 
that ‘* We mean to be the top-dog still, 
bow-wow.” Struttingly delivered with 
a sickening bravado by the “ principal 
boy ’’—a girl of the bull-dog breed—in 
the face of an army of tight-breeched 
females, I confess that it struck me 
pink with shame for my country. I 
would give something to possess the 
noble and generous faith of one of my 
fellow-critics, who imputes to this song 
the subtlety of a satire upon its kind. 

Then there was a young lady called 
Zaza, terribly saucy, who thought to 
devastate our hearts with the old 
banalities of high-kicking; but she 
was not for me. And there was the 
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| who preferred to remain anonymous— 
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usual tedium of romantic passages tt 
between the Fairy Prince and the 2f ee 
Forlorn Princess, with lyrics of moon- Eg ZS 
light and dreamland—the sort that | Leer ’ a Z. Se 
rhyme “home” with “alone”; and} “4 a ZB. = 
they were not forme. And there was} ~~ ¢/ X sa 





° } —~ 5% 
a scene in which the names of guests | << 2. \ 
were announced inaccurately, to the us : 
convulsive delight of the house; but it 
left me desolated. | 
These, however, were rare defects in 
as good a pantomime as I can remem. | 
ber to have witnessed. It was a daring | 
departure by which the leading comic | 
part was assigned to a man dressed in | 
male clothes. His chief foibles were a} 
strangely volatile memory and a marked | 
incapacity to grasp other people’s jokes. | 
In this part Mr. GkorGe Graves was! 
at his very best. The scene of his| 
return from the hunt into the middle 
of a Court ball which had escaped his 
memory furnished some really delight- 
ful dialogue. And never once did he 
break away from the subdued key in 
which he started, or force his humour 
to a boisterous note. The Smilo of 
Mr. Barry: Lupino employed other 
methods and was in the knockabout 
business, but he still preserved intact 
the stolid gravity from which he took 
his name. And there were two great 
actors whose features we never saw, and 





so true is it that the greatest art con- 
ceals itself. Between them they made 
up the most superb steed I could wish 
tomeet. The angle at which I was per- 
mitted to view the stage did not allow 
me to catch sight of the vagaries of 
this animal in his stall; but, when he 
came out into the open and strenuously 
resisted the combined efforts of Messrs. 








Wint Evans and Barry Lupino to JG we* = eo 
harness him to their Thespian cart, I y : - Va ‘ 
found him a source of overwhelming é e Z 

b aad pew 
Se Gor lor < 
joy. Finally, there was the brave init c 
figure of the diminutive Hop o’ mz 
Thumb. The appearance of little | AT A NORTHERN MEETING. 
RENEE Meyer, who for all her con- His Lordship. “So you BACKED Boxsre Lassie AT TWENTY-TO-ONE, AS I TOLD you 
fidence and courage never wore the | 10, EH?” Andrew. *'A’M VERRA PLEASED To say I pip, your Lorpsuir.” 
objectionable air of a precocity, always | His Lordship. ‘‘I suprosE You'LL PLUNGE THE NEXT TIME I GIVE you A TIP?” 
moved the audience to a running} Andrew. “A’m No SAE sURE, MY LonD; SHE ONLY WON RY A SHORT WEED!” 





murmur of very human sympathy. 
The dancing, apart from the deli-| The scenery and stage effects were! praise for an entertainment excep- 
cately executed steps of Hop o’ my| excellent, as always, and though here|tionally refined in tone, and con- 
Thumb, was not a strong feature, and|and there they were a little garish) spicuous for the unity of its scheme. 
the lyrics were rather indifferent. I)| from excess of light the growing ten-|I would not say that the fate of any of 
only detected one of any merit, a| dency in favour of subdued harmonies} its characters was a matter of very 
topical song entitled ‘‘ Kingdom Con-| in colour was pleasantly noticeable. I} poignant interest, though I was reason- 
tent,” quite intelligently rendered by | could have wished, by the way, that alably glad that none of our friends 
Miss Viotet Loraine, who was far | stouter veil might have been drawn /| actually figured on the Ogre’s menu; 
happier here than in the heroic depart- | over some of the versatile efforts of the! but at least there were no arbitrary 
ment. A fashion of the past (1909 | shifters. I was sorry, for instance, that side-shows to distract us from the 
vintage) was revived in some tricky) the pretty church should be suffered to progress of the plot. My best compli- 
lines about a “shop that stocked shot | collapse before our eyes while giving} ments and thanks to the many who 
socks with spots;” but the device (1909, | place to a scene of rocketing angels,! contributed to my evening’s mirth, and 
1910) of teaching the audience how to | symbolic of Christmas goodwill. |a free pardon to the few who slightly 
join in was very properly discarded. | But my last word must be one of, mitigated it. 0. S. 
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¥ upon her, expressed nothing but an amazed delight.” Mr. 
(B a ay tac Lecce C2 ks.) |CarxE has the true seeret of farce. His characters are 
y Mr. Punch’s Sta Learned Clerks. 


‘living people. Fate makes their actions farcical, but in 
I rerceive that On the Art of the Theatre (HEINEMANN) is | essence they are comedic.. His description of the 
really an amplification by Mr. Gorpon Crate of a slim’ home-life of those married lovers, the Strong Woman and 
volume with the same title which has already held a! Mr. Wait the contortionist-and-animal-delineator, is pure 
distinguished place upon my theatrical shelves for several'comedy. It is not every man who would care to be the 
years. It is, of course, quite impossible adequately to husband of a female Hercules, but Mr. Watt had his point 
criticise it in the space at my disposal here. There are so of view. She might be able to wring his neck between-her 
many -things wanting to be said about the art of the | finger and thumb, but she could not hold a cigar in her 
Theatre, and the art of Mr. Gorpon Crate in particular, | toes and smoke it, seated and balanced the while on an 
that I can only end by leaving them all unspoken. There|inverted beer bottle. Mr. Watt could, and, as he was 
are those of us who admire his methods and the genius! accustomed to say, “ It evcned things up more’n a little 
that inspires them, while refusing to follow him to quite bit.” This is the philosophy that makes for the happy 
the lengths which he apparently desires. I say apparently, | marriage. ‘ Nobody knows, with the single exception of 
because one knows these ardent reformers for tricky|;the word damn,” says Mr. Caine, in his excursus on 
folk ; success, and especially — : —_____——._ cross-talk comedians, “‘ what 
success in spite of opposi- 
tion, will intoxicate them, | 
so that they are apt to cry| Ff 
aloud in their triumph a little 
more than they really mean. 
Well, Mr. Crate has won 
his triumph, and no one 
begrudges him. WHe has 
done, and is doing, more 
for the modern theatre than 
any other living Englishman. | 
But when, not content with 
this, he invites us in so many i 
words to banish from our == | 








|will make people laugh ;” 
|but I think I can guarantee 
|Old Enough to Know Better 
|to do it. 


| 


= 
——————— 





| By easy stages the hero of 
Christopher (HUTCHINSON) is 
taken through his babyhood 
,and boyhood (he was an ador- 
able infant and a delightful 
child), until—in his youth— 
he dabbles in telepathy ‘and 
disturbs a girl’s slumbers by 
‘thinking vigorously about 
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stages the painter, the | i her. This I could have par- 
musician, the dramatist, and | i) doned him more easily if she 
more especially the actor, i} ji | /had been worth keeping 
replacing the, work. of all} |—F, JOWFLRE awake, but the cold truth is 
these with the performances | f CDERNIED that she was unworthy of 
- I P ; 4 (at | > y 
of uber-marionettes, one is — _——{ === : janyone’s telepathic efforts. 
tempted, to consider. the} f[ 7 IIR TES BSIMIANNUS 3 | Undoubtedly Christopher was 
terms of victory a trifle) E '& genuine trier, but when 
excessive. But, a‘ter all,| EE lhis tale is told I can find 
why not give him a theatre | = ie hie oa ey |no achievements, except an 
for himself and let him leave) —=——=>——== ———<—— — |unsuccessful love affair and 
us the rest, with all their | SS = an equally unsuccessful novel, 
dear and hallowed imper- | ee = . : to place either to his credit 
fections? Perhaps this book | [-— ——~2=.-—-—— a SEO.M, or discredit. Nevertheless 
may induce some ven to Suburban Window-Dresser. ‘WELL, IF THOSE BITS OF FRENCH these pages read so exactly 
make what would undeniably | pox’r yercu ‘em, I DON’T KNOW MY BuIxToN !” \like so many pages of lived 





he an interesting and indeed! life that I am not content te 
thrilling experiment. I wish it might. ,loave this young man where his creator has left him, and 
, . —_——— _ |f feel sure that many others will support my demand for 
Every Paradise has its serpent, and Snyder's Paradise, ! g sequel. Mr. Ricnarp Prycz is not for people in a hurry ; 
that pleasant, fully-licensed Eden situate in the Vale of jndeed he is one of the most leisurely of novelists; but he 
Health, Hampstead, was no exception. Her name was! ean draw characters—aristocratic old ladies, maiden ladies 
Emily, and her serpentine manceuvres with fidley Car-| and ladies’ maids—which are unforgettable, and he de- 
penter, man of letters, are set forth by Wii1am Carne in| scribes houses and rooms so incisively that the reader can 
Old Enough to Know Better (GrrexinG) with a spirit and! share them with their occupants. And perhaps, if he will 
humour which recall the same author’s Boom! But! oblige me by continuing the history of Christopher, he will 
Emily went too far. Before the story is past the halfway also add to my debt by not sprinkling the sequel with so 
mark, we find her engaged to be married not only to Mr. | many notes of exclamation. 
Carpenter, but a!so to Mr. Hamley, a solicitor, one Chilper, 
a heath-keeper, and Salt and Blooter, the famous music- “The burglars did not talk much as they appear to have been 
hall cross-talk comedy duo (“they make the orchestra | disturbed while they were on the premises.” ee 
smile”’). The scene of the meeting of these five victims is | Manchester Evcning News. 
one of the most brilliantly farcical I have read. It was | Ist Burglar (halfway through the safe) : “ Afore we go any 
Emily’s Waterloo, of course. But she fell gallantly, and I | farther, Bill, I must arst you what you think of the hin- 
was glad when I realized that the exposure, so far from | flooence of the Victorian hera upon modern literachoor ? 











| damping Mr. Hamley (she was engaged to them all, but| 2nd Burglar (settling himself comfortably): “ Ah, well, 


Hamley was the one she wanted to marry), only endeared | now I'll tell yer. I ’old that——- Look aht! A copper— 


| her the more to that devout lover. ‘“ His face, as he looked! scoot!” 
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